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MEMORANDUM 

T 0 J John T. Wahlquist, President 

Fred F, Harcleroad, Dean of the College 

FROM: Richard B. Lewis, Head, Division of 

Audio-Visual Services 

SUBJECT: Instructional Television Project Reports, 

1957-1958; Forwarded 

ENCLOSURES: (1) STUDY REPORT NUMBER 1 

(2) PICTORIAL REPORT NUMBER 1 

1. Enclosure (1) discusses in detail the work on the ITV 
Project during 1957-1958, and is illustrated by bound-in 
pages from Enclosure (2). Enclosure (2) is prepared 
separately to permit circulation of the technical > 
organizational, and operational aspects of the Project 
about which we receive many questions. 

2. The Study Report makes clear that the first year of the 
Project has been devoted to procurement and installation 
of instructional television facilities, and to a relative- 
ly brief period of instructional planning and operation in 
accordance with the objectives of the Project. However, 
the considerable data gathered show the problems and re- 
quirements of initiating a program, numerous trends, and 
implications for future efforts. 

3. Full recognition and appreciation must be given to the 
agencies of the State, to the Departments of the College, 
to the San Jose Unified School District, and to the many 
commercial organizations that have participated in the 
intense work of planning, installing, and operating the 
current phase of the Instructional Television Project; 
credit details are recorded in full in the Study Report. 
Special appreciation is extended to KIN TEL, a Division 

of Cohu Electronics, San Diego, for assistance in present- 
ing the Pictorial Report and printed portions of the Study 
Report . 

4. The Staff of the Division of Audio-Visual Services pre- 
pared the reports; the Study Report has been read by mem- 

. bers of the College Instructional Television Evaluation 
Committee and the Departmental Coordinators for the 
Project. On September 25, 1958, the reports will be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Instructional Television in the 
State Colleges. 



September 24, 1958 
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TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Observation by Television — 

Teacher Education 

s • ■ f. 

Tentative Conclusions: 

During the initial orientation period of the television 
observation project no attempt was made to measure the amount of 
learning taking place; the data in the study provides a 
rough indication only of the attitudes of faculty and 
students participating in the project, 

1. Those faculty members who used television very little re- 
tained their original attitude, whether positive or negative, 
throughout the program. Those instructors who used television 
more extensively tended to become more and more favorable as the 
program progressed, 

2. The attitude of the class reflected the attitude of its 
instructor, 

3, The students agreed that observation when undirected by 
an instructor was of little value, but observation guided by an 
instructor had meaning and value, 

4, Two-hour periods of unrelieved television observation was 
too long for effective concentration and interest. 



Tent at i v e R e com m e n d a t i o n s : 

1. Basic to the effective utilization of any machine is a 
knowledge of its limitations and capabilities. The faculty 
should be encouraged to become familiar with television as an 
instructional medium, and this could perhaps, best be done 
through orientation experiences planned for them. The faculty 
should have experience in directing cameras, and by using the 
equipment before they are required to direct observation for a 
group of students® 

2. Students need constant guidance. The instructor must 
utilize methods of fixing the attention on the significant 
classroom^ events being observed, 

3. Shorter periods of concentrated observation are indi- 
cated, The observation experience may be supplemented with 
short quizzes pr discussion sessions, or with alternate observa- 
tion and discussion. 



Direct T e aching by Tele v i s i o n 
T e n t at i v e Co h c l'u s i o n s : 

As a result of data obtained from instructors utilising 
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television for direct teaching, the following tentative conclu- 
sions are drawn: 

1. Television is an effective adjunct to instruction. 

2. Instructors make a rapid transition from classroom teach- 
ing and methods to television teaching* 

3.1ns true tors must have practice in teaching by television 
•, before gains can be realized either, in instruction or in economy 
, of instructor time. 

4. Successful utilization of the television medium fox* in- 
struction is based on the following provisions: 

, ‘I* a) Careful selection and preparation of course content. 

b) Charts, graphs, diagrams, and written materials 
should be prepared before the television lesson. 

c) Constant revision and improvement of lesson materials 
is as important as maintaining an awareness of the visual impact 
of the television medium. 

d) Practice in pacing the television, presentation is 
necessary. 



Ten t a five Re c o m me n d a t i o n s : 



1. Televised lessons should be so well prepared they can be 
repeated as necessary with teacher preparation devoted only to 
bringing the lesson up-to-date as the occasion warrants. 

2. Instructors need orientation to the television medium as 
a teaching aid and should practice pacing their lessons for 
maximum effectiveness. 

3. Presenting televised lessons to larg&a groups of students 
may be an effective method of utilizing and saving faculty time 
and energy, and will reduce the per-siudbnt cost of instruction. 

P e r s o n n e 1 a n d 0 t her Cost s of , I TV 

Tentative Cone 1 us 1 bn s : 

Only initial efforts toward studies of personnel utiliza- 
tion and other costs have been undertaken. However, complete 
time and personnel records have been maintained on all presents 
tions and operations. Data shows marked reductions in cost of 
television teaching when direct teaching lessons are repeated. 
For example, including prorated costs of equipment and facili- 
ties, graphic-photographic time arid materials, costs of set-up, 
rehearsal, teacher preparation, and technical and production 
staff time, the cost of a first presentation in Engineering 1 
was 8856.54; the first repeat presentation cost £75.62; the 
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second repeat presentation cost $48* 50* Per-student costs, of 
course, are markedly affected by the size of the viewing group 
which, with television may be few or many depending upon a • . 
multitude of factors including scheduling problems, courses 
selected for television applications, and the type of telecast 
ing undertaken. 



Tentative Re commendations: 

In all uses of television for college instruction, accurate 
and detailed studies of costs are essential. Many special study 
designs will be warranted and must be developed* 





ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

The following statements are opinions of ITV project staff: 

1. There are many potential applications of television in 
college instruction, ranging from simple use of one inexpensive 
camera as a resource tool to full scale broadcasting of complete 
courses for college credit. A number of years will pass before 
extensive studies and demonstrations of all potentials of in- 
structional television can be completed* It seems imperative 
that as many possible facets of the medium be explored as soon 
as possible, otherwise if and when television is considered 
absolutely necessary to implement college instruction, lack of 
experience and training may cause personnel to fail in their 
responsibilities to use the medium effectively for teaching; in 
such cases the medium might be blamed for failures— even in the 
face of evidence from other sources to the contrary. Experience 
now is necessary for success in the future* 

2. It is clear that each college must undertake exploration 
of ITV because orientation is essential for faculty and students 
to permit them to become competent in utilizing the medium. 

Each institution ivill have to ” learn by doing” in order that the 
best applications of television in each local situation can be 
explored. Therefore, while studies by others can be helpful to 
personnel in any institution, personal experience will be essen- 
tial before regular television utilization will be both accepted 
and well done. 

3* The weight of technical and organizational problems to 
start the project at San Jose State College, and the extent of 
faculty, staff, and student participation, and the first results 
obtained, suggest the complexity of the problem of starting a 
television program in a college* Therefore, any college must 
recognize that a period of orientation will be absolutely neces- 
sary before relatively smooth operation of a program can be 
assured* 

4* Several years of preliminary work with closed circuit 
television placed San Jose State College in a favorable position 
to move rapidly, and with considerable assurance, through plan- 
ning and executing budgeting-purchasing- install ing aspects of 
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the program. However, starting the use of television eight 
months after budget approval has proved to be a H crash” program 
of exceptional dimensions* All agencies and personnel of the 
State with responsibilities for implementing the project were 
placed under undue pressures of time* Further, the mechanics 
of the technical aspects of the project were of such scope that 
attention was automatically diverted from the most important 
aspects of planning, utilization, and evaluation, and orienta- 
tion .of those ultimately using the medium* This selective neg- 
ligence should be avoided. Only by activities beyond the call 
of normal duty by State personnel, the public school people 
cooperating, and the commercial representatives assisting in 
planning for .the equipment and installations for the program 
were all deadlines met. Thus, the time-scheme for this project 
should not be considered either appropriate or normal. 



* 
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CHAPTER X 

FRAMEWORK A N D f F A C I L X T I E S , 

SECTION 1 

INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Selected as a pilot study institution for the California 
State College System, San Jose State College has undertaken 
a program of continuing exploration of closed circuit television 
(CCTVj for college instruction* Activities for the academic 
year 1957-1950 are included in this report, as are a brief 
review of the background of the program ana plans for the, 
coming year. 

Readers are invited to consider factors that affect the 
progress and status of the program and the scope and content 
of this report. . . . * . , . 

The College was selected to undertake the program to 
explore the operational and educational, feasibility of 
CCTV because of a background of experience starting* 
before 1954. During 1955-1956, using industrial type . 
television equipment,, several exploratory studies 
(primarily in teacher education) were undertaken, and 
numerous demonstrations were presented and reported. 

(See Bibliography.) 1 

* 

Extensive planning by the College, and by the Committee 
on Instructional Television for the. State College 
System (See Bibliography), resulted in a request to the 
Legislature by the State Department df Education to 
augment the San Jose State College . Budget for the fiscal . 
year 1957 to finance the installation and operation of 
an Instructional television project. The budget was 
approved, and a two year period for operation was indicated 
by the Committee as the first reporting period. 

Subsequently, because of the strong interest of other state 
colleges in initiating CCTV projects, San Jose was requested 
to prepare an interim report after the first year of 
operation. This report was to provide whatever data 
possible to guide considerations of requests by other’ 
colleges for television equipment for developmental 
projects. 

Further, the original responsibility of the College was 
primarily to explore television as. it might contribute to 
the effectiveness of the teacher education program, 
specifically for observation in the public schools • At 
the meeting in December 1956 of the Committee j on Instruc- 
tional Television, the College was given additional 
responsibility for exploration to the greatest, degree 
possible, of CCTV for direct teaching and for resource use, 
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especially in the fields of engineering and the sciences. 
This assignment was further defined ana emphasized at a 
meeting of College and State Department personnel on 
Nov. 5, 1957. 

Staff and budget requirements had been originally designed 
to undertake the Teacher Education Project, and the project 
limits were then limited to determining the technical and 
operational feasibility of television; extensive research 
Was not indicated. Later, there evolved an expanding list 
of information desired from the project. The additional 
activities and research aspects of the project, therefore, 
were undertaken with no additional staff and with no special 
funds for research except for 4400.00 provided by the State 
Department of Education from Curriculum Study Funds; these 
funds were approved for materials and some statistical 
services. ; 

Activities in the year 1957-195# included purchasing and 
installing equipment, and working out operational schedules 
and procedures;, since the equipment was received January 2, 
195#, active operation of the project was only during the 
Spring Semester. Therefore, the report of the first year 
of operation is of necessity a review of the installation 
of the equipment, the initiation of. the project, and the 
limited activities undertaken. In spite of the brief 
operational period, however, some descriptive data 
indicating results can be included. 

In summary, then, it is imperative that this report be read 
with the above considerations in mind, and with recognition 
that continuation of the study, based upon experience during 
the first short period of operation, will undoubtedly produce 
more substantial data upon which judgments can be based. This 
report, then, will: 

1. Review the background and organization of the project 

2. Describe equipment and facilities t 

3 . Describe the current status of the evolving program 

4. Report data available from the first Semester of 
operation 

3. Present some evaluative assumptions based on the 
progress to date 

6. Make some general recommendations, and suggest some 
guide lines and tentative conclusions that may assist 
other colleges in organizing instructional television 
projects ' 

7. Present plans for activities scheduled for the coming 
year. 
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Broad Obj ectives of the Closed Oirci^JP£le^sion Project 



* r r -' f « 

Historically, the current project at San Jose State 
College has derived its objectives from the combined 
influence of the College staff and from the State Committee 
on Closed Circuit Television in College Instruction, (later 
the Committee on Instructional Television in the State 
Colleges) . 



The College Division pf Education made its first 
presentation to request the use q£ COTV in 195A-* .Under 
the pressure of steadily increasing enrollments and 
concomitant difficulty in scheduling observation for ( . 
credential candidates in public school facilities, the Division 
wished to undertake a pilot study of observation by television. 
With the full cooperation of the San Jose Unified School • 
District, the study was undertaken in 195° with two industrial 
type vidicon camera chains. Some additional uses of CCTV in 
college instruction were undertaken during 1955-1956, [See 
Bibliography items 3, k and 5 for reports of these studies,) 

The results encouraged further exploration, ' * 

When the College was authorized to purchase its first 
eciuipment, the State Department of Education organized a 
Committee on Closed Circuit Television to study its potential 
values in the State Colleges, and. to assist with experimental 
studies at San Jose and other colleges. This committee 
developed six hypotheses to be tested during the "pilot study" 
(See Appendix A) and, at the conclusion of the 1955-1956 
work done at San Jose, and the other colleges in differing 
types of television utilization, the Committee regarded four 
of the hypotheses as proved. They then recommended continuing 
"exploration and demonstration of additional' aspects of the 
feasibility and use of television for instructional purposes," 

In 1956, because of the growing interest in television in 
college instruction, both in the State and in the Nation, the 
Committee on Closed Circuit Television was, reconstituted and 
became the Committee ori lristructional Televisibh, with at 
least two representatives from each State College and 
representatives of the State Department of Education as members 
of the Committee. In July 1957, the expanded committee 
drafted a Framework of Area s of Agreement and Concern which 
included the statement, ~ v 



■■ 11.,, the task of the present committee has been changed to 

include finding out how, by whom, when, where, and under what 
conditions the medium of television can be applied to improve 
instruction and to alleviate certain pressing problems now 
confronting the instructional program in state colleges." 

(See Appendix B for the. Complete Statement). 

Objectives of the Study at S an Jose can be derived from 
the record, but the original assignment was to cooperate with 
the public schools in the use of television for observation in 
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the teachor education program. Dr, J. Burton Vasche, Associate 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction (and Head of the 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education in the State 
Department of Education), stated in a memorandum to Robert L. 
Harkness, State Department of Finance, Chief of Budgets and 
Accounts in support of the television budget for San Jose 
State College: 

"•••the experiment at San Jose is designed to link together six 
public schools (later reduced to four Ed,) in such a way that the 
college students may observe demonstration teaching situations by 
television without going off campus#" (See Appendix C) 

Later, as explained above, the objectives of the San Jose 
project were expanded by mutual agreement by the College and 
the State Department of Education to include to the greatest 
degree possible direct teaching and resource use of television, 
especially in engineering and sciences* 

The specific objectives of the San Jose Instructional 
Television Project, which are in accord with the general * 
objectives set up by the State Committee as "Areas of Concern" 
are: 



Objectives of the Instructional Television P rojec t 

1. To investigate and determine the usefulness of closed circuit 
television in the instructional program of the State College. 

2. To evaluate, insofar as possible, the effectiveness of guided 
observation by closed circuit television in the teacher 
education program. 

3. To determine the acceptability of the television observation 
program to the College students and faculty, and the teachers 
and pupils in the public schools. 

4* To extend the use of closed circuit television in areas other 
than teacher education to determine educational and 
operational feasibility. 

5. To explore the operational costs of closed circuit television 
for the instructional purposes selected, for investigation* 

6* To explore the kind, type., and amount of equipment and 
special facilities required for? the instructional purposes 
under investigation. 

7 • To explore the personnel requirements for operation and 
administration of an instructional television program. 

3. To explore technical aspects of television as they affect 
instructional utilization of the medium. 
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To report information that can assist tho College 
Administration and Staff in appraising the values 
of television in college instruction, and to 
provide information to give direction to 
continuing exploration of television. 

> * > * i 1 *" 

To report information that may ‘assist other colleges 
in planning for, and establishing, instructional 
television projects. ... 



11. To present progress reports as appropriate to the 
College Administration and to the State Committee on 
Instructional Television. 



Closed Circuit T elevision Project Activiti es - 1§5 2x195® 



To realize the objectives of the closed circuit .. 
television program, specific?* projects were initiated at 
San Jose. The primary project was to provide observation 
experiences for students . in Teacher Education by 
televising public school .classroom* activities for college 
classes. The increased scope of the project is indicated 
by the development of six other applications, of closed 
circuit television which were explored* as intensely as . . 
time, personnel j and schedules allowed. .. 
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Teache r Observation . < From March 10, to ..May, 29, 195$, 
r scheduTed observations for students in Teacher Education 
were conducted by closed circuit television. * Viewings 
5 were initiated in public school classrooms and transmitted 
via leased cable to the College where sound and picture 
‘were distributed to television receivers in room 55, - 
Education Building, for a multi-section group of students 
in Elementary Education; iri Centennial Hall t rooms 162, 

165, and 166 for Secondary Education students,' and rooms . 
231 and 234 for Psychology students. Although the 
television observations were originally planned 
especially for selected education courses, the instructional 
television facility permitted students in Educat i onal 
Psycho logy f Hfaltfr' ana Hygj,.erie., and othercoursesin 
Education to receive observation experiences never before 
possible. (Reported ;in .Chapter II * ) •. .. 1 . : . 

Engineering ; Nine demonstration- lecture s were televised 
f rom laborat ory facilities in the Engineering Building 
to the Engineering Auditorium for multi -sect ion groups 
of Engineering students. Three of the demonstrations 
were presented for students enrolled in Engineering 1 
and for visiting group's of "high school students and 
other f guests; this series of programs gave opportunity 
tor explore the effects of repeating the same presentation. 

Six demonstration-lectures were conducted an ..part of a 
regularly scheduled engineering bourse (Edgineefing 25 ) 
for a multi-section audience of students from seven 
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laboratory section. (Reported in Chapter III.) 

Special Teach er Education Presen tation 

A special program was presented for a Secondary Education 
class (Education 170), meeting in room 315 of the College 
Library. The Principal of Roosevelt Junior High School and 
four members of his faculty conducted a discussion on problems 
of discipline and guidance in junior high schools. The 
presentation was initiated in a classroom of the school used 
for television observation. Two-way audio communication 
permitted the college students to ask questions of the panel 
at Roosevelt and to receive immediate answers. (Reported in 

Chapter III, Section 4.) , 

T 

Resource Television 

The term "resource television" (where television 
equipment is used to provide convenient close-up pictures of 
a demonstration during some part of a class session or course) 
is exemplified by the television utilization of an instructor in 
Industrial Arts who demonstrated techniques of "fly-tying" to 
a group of seventeen Occupational Therapy Crafts students. 

This group was able to. observe the intricate manipulative 
skills involved in working with extremely small objects. 

In one section of Education 124 ( Audio - Visual Methods, 
and Materials ) , a group* of students (guided by the report of 
the California Council oh Teacher Education on Television in 
Teacher Education}* used the closed circuit television system 
to present a series of demonstrations on aspects of instruc- 
tional television. In a Librarianship course, television was 
used to demonstrate usage of the card catalog as an exploration 
in the use Of the medium. \ 

" V? ' * * ** v. 

Journalism Newscasting : ‘ - 

As a service to students in Journalism Newscasting , the 
instructional television studio facility was used to present 
three fifteen minute’ television newscasts prepared in all 
details as class work. The instructional television facility 
gave students in this course their first opportunity for 
practical, complete experience in their area of study. 

Special Presentations ‘ : f ' ; 

For a Management Conference sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Institute on the campus, attended by college students 
and representatives of business, industry, and labor, the 
television system was used to present a panel discussion, films, 
and a discussion of applications of television in business and 
industry to the more than 100 conference participants in five 
different viewing rooms in the College. Two-way communication 
permitted questioning of the panel by the audience groups. 
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Numerous demonstrations of the instructional 
television facilities were conducted by the instructional 
television staff for college classes and for faculty 
groups* One demonstration ( w Art, Graphic, and Photographic 
Techniques for Television”) was conducted for a 9th Grade 
Art Glass from Roosevelt Junior High School. A majority 
of the cooperating teachers in the public schools visited 
the College to see the observation program in operation, 
and some of them brought their classes to ”see the other 
end of the line.” 

From March 19, to June 24, lSl visitors, registered 
at the College Instructional Television Center to observe 
the project and to participate in conferences on project 
procedures and facilities* Represented in the list are 
many California institutions, as well as visitors from New 
York, Washington, D, G*, Illinois, Oklahoma, Utah, 
Massachusetts, Washington, Idaho, and from India, China, 

Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Statistical Summary of Inst ructio nal Televi sion Operation , 

2g.,I mr 

In the period covered by this report, a total of 14Q& 
college students participated in the Instructional Television 
Project. Thirty-four instructors in 1& courses in 6 depart- 
ments used closed circuit television. Of the 34 instructors, 
seven taught on television; in addition, 3 guests of the 
College (Medical Doctors) gave teaching presentations. A 
total of 32 studio-type presentations and class demonstrations 
was undertaken, 19 of these were direct teaching for regular 
classes, 6 more were presentations by students, and 4 were 
public service-type programs. In 17 presentations, a total 
of 22 different students from the Occupational Curriculum 
in Speech and Drama worked as cameramen, floor directors, 
audio operators, and in other duties; in 15 presentations 
students were not used because of scheduling problems or 
because their services could not be utilized for their 
benefit • 
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For the observation program, a total of 26,7 hours and 
15 minutes of transmitting time was completed; ^the mobile 
equipment was operated a total of 3^1 hours and 50 minutes ; 
including operating, warming-up, and testing during^ the 
operational period; an additional 49 hours and 15 minutes 
were required f dr testing the new equipment prior to 
regular operation. : - ; 5 ‘ 4 ' ; 

Prepar ation of this Report 

The Instructional Television Evaluation Committee at 
the College provided! the patterns for collecting . data and 
reporting this study. Academic Department Coordinators 
for the Instructional Television Project were members of 
, the Evaluation Committee and served as liaison between 
the Committee, the Instructional Television Staff, ; and • 
their departments. The • Supervisor of Closed Circuit 
Television Projects, Mrs. Gaither 1 Leo Martin, supervised 
the organization of the data, prepared the draft of the ' 
report and did the statistical analyses. In the latter T 
activity, she was greatly assisted by Hr. David D. Cram," 
College faculty member, who volunteered many hours of 
* effective work. Printed • portions of the -report were 
. reproduced through the courtesy :of.- a, Division of Cohu " 
Electronics., KIN TEL, manufacturers of the equipment used 
in the program. Graphics and Photography were done by the 
Preparations of Materials Department, in the Division of. / 
Audio-Visual Services, by Dr.. Jerrold Kemp and Mr. Willard 
R. Card. •• The Draft ‘Report was presented to the Instruc- 
• tional Television Evaluation Committee- early in September 
1958 for review and final interpretations;; then the final 
presentation of the. report was .prepared for the State 
College Committee on Instructional Television for its • 
September 25 , 195 &, meeting... i ■' , 

Organizat ion of the Report 

• . Sections* of the. report will treat details of each 
aspect of the project* Organization and Personnel, and 
Facilities .for Instructional Television, complete this 
' chapter.* Chapter II includes procedures arid data for the 
Television Observation Pro gram conducted for the Division 
of Education, and the Departments ; of Health and Hygiene 
and Psychology. Direct Teaching by Television in * 
Engineering and. Health and* Hygiene , and Special • 
j Instructional .Television Presentations, arie reported in ; . 
Chapter III.* Chapter IV includes Conclusions and. 
Recommendations which were summarized at the opening of this 
report, and. Chapter V briefly reviews plans for the coming 
year, 1953-1959. A selected Bibliography and an Appendix 
conclude the report.' / ’ f •. ! • \ ’ • 

' • ' ? * • - . .*• / ■ * ‘ " i * ■ .' » ■ ' * ' < : . **,'■ k 

\ • *. * v- v 

Included throughout this report' are pages of 
illustrations -.which are also separately combined into a 
PICTORIAL REPORT of 32 .pages i . The .separate report provides 
a brief visualized review of the .Instructional Television 
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Project at San Jose. State College during 1957-195#, and omits 
statistical and evaluative data restricted to this STUDY REPORT , 
The PICTORIAL REPORT will receive general circulation to answer 
many questions received about the facilities and procedures for 
the project; circulation of the STUDY REPORT will be limited to 
persons and committees authorized by the College and the 
Committee on Instructional Television in the State Colleges* 



SECTION 2 

. , - • . . . . , --.a*.' 

' "... ' ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL- . - 

^Organization for the Instructional Television Project at 
the College has been established as shown on chart following. 

The Department of Instructional Television Services in the 
College Division of Audio-Visual Services has operational 
responsibility for the program. Representatives of academic 
division of the college * serving on an Evaluation Committee 
had general responsibility for determining the procedures, 
content, and scope of the evaluative aspects of the program. 

This Committee included faculty members assigned as Departmental 
Coordinators for the television projects conducted for their 
departments. The chart also indicates the organization pattern 
proposed by this* group for the coming year to facilitate the 
program and ec onomi ze . on faculty t ime . X v :• 

Another committee, the College Radio and Television 
Committee, is advisory to the President on matters relating 
especially to programs presented by the college in the public 
interest by broadcasting ; this group also nominates Members 
for the Evaluation Committee. The students in the Radio- \ 
Television Curriculum in the Department of Speech and Drama 
are given opportunity to have experience on instructional 
television programs when appropriate, and when schedules can be 
arranged. ■ 

Not shown on the chart are the personnel of the San Jose 
Unified School District who have played major roles in - 
facilitating the Teacher Education project for observation by 
television. Their cooperative assistance, is described in this 
chapter and in other portions of the report. ; u “ . 

This Section reviews the committee and staff personnel 
and their functions in -the program, as well as the participat- 
ing academic department personnel . Later sections of the report 
enlarge on specific, functions of participants, when appropriate . 

Instructional Television Project Personnel - College * > 

The Department of Instructional Television Services in 
the Division of Audio-Visual Services, has the following staff; 

1. S upervi sor of Closed Circuit Television Project s (full 
■ - - “V .time,- 12 mos. ) v ■ 

This professional staff member supervises planning and 
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scheduling of projects, and serves as research 
coordinator* . (Mrs. Gaither Lee Martin) . • 

2* Coordinator of TV Services (3/4 fciro® - from A/V 

Administration). 

This professional staff member coordinates and directs 
studio-type instructional television presentations* 

* He has additional assigned responsibility as chairman 
of the College Radio and Television Committee. (Mr* 

* John ,W . Westfall ) 



3 . Technica l. Staff : , : , . 

Equipment Technician II - (Senovio Garza) 
Equipment Technician II - (Glenn Stewart) * 
Equipment Technician I - (Robert Stapleton) 



4» Clerical Staff : 

Intermediate Secretary - (Mrs* Mary Lee Matt is on) 

The Instructional Television Project Staff was assisted 
by these members of. the Division of Audio-Visual Services : 

Head* Division of Audio-Visual Services (Dr. Richard 
B. Lewis) u r-s.'. r t. * *•": 



Coordinator, ?Audio-Visual Technical Services 
( Ray A . Litke ) * , : r / v * *. * ’ - 

Coordinator, Graph icr Photographic -Services 
(Dr. Jerrold; W. Kemp) , - « •: ... . ■ 

Graphic-Artist Photographer (Willard R. Card) • 

*v.: 'M ’.*■••••: M. — v'-vV, • : 

Coordinator, Audio-Visual Utilization Services ; * 
(Thomas D. Clemens) 

% Members, Technical Staff, Audio-Visual Service Center 
(Walter Fox, Glen Pennsinger, and Jack Gifford) 



The Evaluation Committee jy 



..On September 30<V '1957)5 an Evaluation Committee, With 
representation from the Departments of Psychology, Teacher 
Education, Health and Hygiene, and Engineering, was 
established. The primary re sponsibilitle a. Of this * 
committee .were: (1) To assist with the organization and 

supervision of the Instructional Television Project, and 
(2; , To design developmental studies and to evaluate data 
and reports. V- • <■ *. •,;> 



❖Mr. Litke is in charge of all technical aspects of the 
Instructional Television Project. 
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The Evaluation Committee was composed of: 

Engineering Hr. James Anderson* 



Teacher Education 

Elementary Department 

Secondary Department 
Psychology 



Dr. Clay Andrews* 

Dr. k. 3. Miller 
Hr. J.M. Hof strand 
(Fall Semester) 

Dr. John A. Barr* 

Dr. John C. Woodward 

Dr. Gene Vallar* 

Dr. Edward W. Minium 
Dr. James J. Asher 



Health and Hygiene Miss Catherine Wallace* 

Audio-Visual Services Dr. Richard B. Lewis 



Instructional Television Mrs. Gaither Lee Martin 

Staff Mr. John W. Westfall 

Starred (*) members were also Instructional Television Project 
Departmental Coordinators. Department Heads from Teacher 
Education and Health and Hygiene participated in early 
meetings of the Committee. 



The Committee held twenty- five meetings from September 
30, 1957 until June 3, 1953. Meetings were held each week • 
until May 4* 195#, when the heavy operating schedule of the 
Instructional Television Project made it necessary to hold 
meetings every two weeks. Approximately 375 man hours of time 
were devoted to Instructional Television Committee activities* 





Part of the activities of the Evaluation Committee 
involved: • 

1. Developing a descriptive survey concerning the Closed 
Circuit Instructional Television Project. 

2. Reviewing course objectives for television observation 
projects. 

3. Scheduling classes for television observation, and 
selecting the sequence of public schools for observation. 

4* Reviewing evaluations of the television project 

submitted by the participating public school teachers. 

5. Developing specific areas for exploration providing 
funds become available for definitive research. 



er|c 





wrv -r*r* ' " >*•»'***** ** * ‘ 





* 

Proposing some tentative schedules for fall 

observation and television teaching projects ♦ 

* » * 

. Developing a format for reporting developmental 
studies. 
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#. Reorganizing the Evaluation Committee for 195^-59* 

,♦ : ; 

9., Submitting an interim progress report for the 
initial. phase of the Project to the College 
Administration and the State Committee on 
f Instructional television. 



Departmental Coordinators 



Five members of the Evaluation Committee, also served 
as Departmental Coordinators. Released time for their 
services was allowed on the following basis: Teacher 

Education, Elementary: 1/4 time: Secondary Education: 

1/6 time; Health and Hygiene: 1/6 time; Engineering:. 

1/4 time. The coordinator for the Department of 
Psychology did not accept released time in the Spring 
Semester. Three instructors in Health and Hygiene, not 
members of the Evaluation Committee, were also given some 
released time for television teaching and other related* 
responsibilities. 

» • 

It was the responsibility of each Departmental 
Coordinator to develop course objectives for television 
observations with other participating instructors in his 
department, to attend meetings with the teachers and 
administrative staffs in the public schools, to schedule- 
observation experiences' for their departments, to 
distribute materials pertinent to the project to participat- 
ing instructors, and to act as liaison. between the instruc- 
tors in their departments and the Instructional Television 
Project staff in the utilization of television. 



Instructional Personnel • 

In the observation program, 36 College and San* Jose 
Unified . School District instructional staff members 
participated in the Project. Twenty-three college 
instructors volunteered to participate in the Television 
Observation Program: 

Teacher Education: Elementary— Dr. day S. Andrews,. 

■ . • "Fred erick Brandow, 

’ Dr. Ronald R.' Ferris, ’ 

Dr. Tullye B. Lindsay, 

Mr. Kenneth Johnston. 




Teacher 

Education: 



Secondary— Dr. C. Denny Auchard, 
r " TJr. John A. Barr, Dr. Charles C. Coffey, 
Dr. John L. Moody, 

Dr. Curtis T. Stafford, 

Dr. John C. Woodward 



1 RJ( i 
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Health and Hygiene: .Dr. Evelyn L. Blackman, 

Mrs. Estees Potter Levine, 
Mr. Richard E. Whitlock 



Psychology: Mrs. Mary B. Goff, Dr. Earl Jandron, 

Dr. James Sawrey, Dr. Adolph Schock, 
Dr. Gene Wallar 

Teacher Education: * Dr. G. W. Ford (Ed. 169) 

Dr. Patrick J. Ryan (Ed. 104), 

Dr. Earl Strohbehn (Ed. 170), 

Dr. William G. Sweeney (Ed. 100) — 
(Orientation viewing) 



College Personnel 



Depart ment Number 

Teacher Education 

Elementary 6 

Secondary 9 

Health and Hygiene 3 

Psychology 5 



Academic Rank Number 



Assistant Professor 4 

Associate Professor 2 

Assistant Professor 6 

Professor 3 

Assistant Professor 3 

Assistant Professor 3 

Associate Professor 1 

Professor 1 



In order to appreciate the contribution made by these 
instructors to the Instructional Television Project, it should 
be stated that only two of them had had previous experience 
with the television medium for observation. This brief 
experience was gained during the 1956 study. 



Ins tructional Personnel in the Publ ic Schools 

The willing cooperation of teachers in the public schools 
who voluntarily allowed themselves and their classes to be 
televised day after day for the benefit of college students 
was, and will continue to be, vital to the success of the 
Instructional Television Project. These teachers spent many 
hours in preparing materials for the college instructors and 
students, and held conferences with the participating instruc- 
tors and the project staff members; they developed techniques 
for presenting lesson and class activities to meet the needs 
of the Teacher Education Program and the requirements of the 
television medium, and they wrote evaluations of the project 
based upon their experience. 
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Parti cipating Public School I93S&SES 



4> * 

Horace Mann Elementary* School 
(15 days) 



Mrs. Merle Brown 
Miss Alean Pett 
Mrs. Mabel Willson 



Selma Olinder Elementary School 
( 9 days) 



Mrs. Thelma Barnwell 
Miss Mary Marsh 
Mrs. Enes Turbeville 



Roosevelt Junior High School 
(15 days) 



San Jose. Senior High School 
(14 days) 



Mr. W. J. Allman 
Mr. Walter S. Hoshaw 
Mrs. Phyllis Morris 
Mrs. Kay Taix 

Mr. John B. Ogden 
Mr. Clarence Sloetzer 
Mr. Richard S. Williams 



Details of the participation by this group are presented 
in Chapter II. 

Public School Administration and §t§£f Personnel 

* 

The continuing assistance of Dr. Earle P. Crandall, 
Superintendent of the San Jose Unified School District, * 
and the District Director of Instruction, Mr. Curtis 
Davis, implemented the cooperative effort between the 
College and the public schools. Within the schools, each 
principal gave generous and .successful assistance in 
administrative details in connection with the project. 

They arranged meetings and schedules, provided for physical 
facilities required, and in every way possible made the 
project operation smooth and successful. 

Participating Public School Principals 

Horace Mann Elementary School ; Miss Mary Gurkovich 



Selma Olinder Elementary 

• School '.Miss Mary Dalesandro. 

Mr. Stephen Everett 
(Vice Principal) 

Roosevelt Junior, High School Mr. Roy Bursch 
San Jose. Senior High School Mr., Ben Sweeney 

i » , 

* . * * ' 

It is important to mention here the interested and 
cooperative action by the > Board of Education, of. the San 
Jose Unified School District which on December 20, 1956, 
voted unanimously to approve the television observation 
project to be initiated by the State through the College. 
Superintendent Crandall explained to the Board the 
problem schools faced in accommodating a growing number of 
student teachers and observers; . R .. , B , Lewis speaking for. 
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the College presented to the Board a brief, illustrated descrip- 
tion of the physical equipment and operational arrangements for 
the project. The Board expressed interest in the project and 
indicated its appreciation for the problems, of the College in 
the Teacher Education program, and its desire to assist as far 
as possible without jeopardizing the program of the public 
schools » 

The Maintenance Staff of the San Jose Unified School 
District, under the direction of Mr. Horace Jones, installed 
ceiling hooks for special lights, and arranged and installed 
electrical power outlets at the four schools used in the 
program. Mr. Jones also gave constant cooperation during 
installation of Pacific Telephone Company lines to the schools, 
and materially assisted during the entire project. 

Custodians at each school were courteous and helpful. 

O ther College Instructors an d Guests P articipating 

Four instructors supervised from one to three student 
presentations utilizing the Instructional Television facility; 
these were: Mr. Gordon Grebb, Journalism; Dr. Lawrence Pugno, 

Secondary Education; Miss Marjorie Limbocker, Librarian ship; 

Dr. R. B. Lewis, Education. 

Seven instructors conducted direct teaching presentations 
in the course of the project: Mr. James Anderson, Dr. Ralph 

Parkman, Engineering; Dr. Marston A. Girard, Dr. Jack Smolensky, 
and Mrs. Jean Eldridge Lees, Health and Hygiene; Dr* Wayne 
Champion and Mr* Louis Melo, Industrial Arts. 

I ' ^ i ■ n 

Direct Te aching P resentati ons 

" No. 



Departments 


Number 


Pres. Academic 


: Rank Humber 


Engineering 


2 


9 0 Associate 


Professor 


2 


Health and Hygiene 


3 - 


4 Associate 


Professor 


2 






Assistant 


Professor 


1 


Industrial Arts 


2 


2 Associate 


Professor 


1 


r l 


", 


Assistant 


Professor 


1 



Three guests of the College gave direct teaching pre- 
sentations for Health and Hygiene classes. 

Dr. Donald Alcott, Pathologist, Assisted by Mrs. Winifred 
Smith, Technician, from Santa Clara County Hospital; 

Dr. R.T. Dunkin, Dental Surgeon, San Jose; 

Dr. Krist Biakanja, Pediatrician, San Jose; 

Technical Staff and Functions 

The Television Technicians were directly responsible to 
the Coordinator of Audio-Visual Technical Services (Ray A. Litke) 
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for technical aspects of the project , and to the Coordinator 
of Instructional Television Services .(John W. Westfall; , ana 
the Supervisor of Closed Circuit Television Projects 
(Gaither Lee Martin) for operational aspects of the project* 

r ,i * k 

The first five months of the project were spent in 
planning for the television system installation. < Some ox 
the duties performed by the television technicians were: 
assisting in writing technical specifications for the 
television equipment; tracing pass-ways for the on-campus 
distribution system cables; developing technical data report 
forms; renovating the war surplus radar trailer in prepara- 
tion for installation of equipment ; assembling special ; 
light units to be used in the public schools during : 
observation; preparing accessory equipment , and developing 
tool inventories necessary for operation of the system; and 
maintaining television equipment for Radio/Television, 
Curriculum in the Speech and Drama Department. 

The television system equipment was delivered on 
January 2, 1956, and the Technical Staff* under the 
direction of the A/v Technical Services Coordinator, 
proceeded to complete the trailer modification and install 
and test the new equipment. Between January 3' and February 
14 the three television technicians spent 624 man hours in 
trailer modification and installation; their efforts were 
supplemented by the assistance of three Audio-Visual Center 
technicians who spent 346J man hours on trailer preparation 
including welding, wiring, and woodworking. The trailer 
required 930-1/2 man hours of work for completion. 

Additional time was required for installation of the studio 
equipment, construction of consoles and racks,* wiring, and 
other installation details. Both TV and A/V technicians 
participated in this work which continued into the spring 
months during which daily operation was uninterrupted. No 
record was kept of the time devoted to the project by the 
Coordinator of A/V Technical Services or the Division Head. 

The speed and efficiency with which the television 
system was installed after the equipment arrived on January 
2, reflected the months of careful preliminary planning. 

On January 16 , the first Engineering Demonstration-lecture 
was given over the television system,, using the mobile unit 
as a control center. Thirty-five days after the equipment 
was delivered* a clear signal was sent over the distribution 
system from a public school. to the Instructional Television 
Center on-campus. 

From March 10 . until May 29, 1956, the mobile field unit 
was in operation every school day from 9 A.M. until at 
least 2:30 P.M. This schedule usually required the services 
of two technicians in the mobile unit to operate the 
remotely controlled cameras and to perform other duties 
necessary for an hour by hour television operation. One 
technician remained on campus to maintain television 
receivers and other equipment, to complete installation of 
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studio equipment, and to assist with the studio teaching 
presentations. The Technicians developed a system of 
alternating days for field and on-campus service. They also 
had to move the camera equipment at the schools from room to 
room on a regular schedule. 



It was of major importance to keep the technical team ‘ 
completely informed of all developmental aspects of the 
project. To ensure complete communication among the staff, 
four formal planned meetings, one evaluation meeting at the 
close of -the operation in May, and many informal meetings, 
one evaluation meeting at the close of the operation in May, 
and many informal meetings were held. The television 
technicians were in direct' contact with the college instructors 
and the teachers in the public schools, and it was vital to the 
success of the project for them to be aware of their public 
relations responsibilities as well. as to be efficient in 
performance of their technical duties. Their primary duty was 
in relation to the instructor and his educational needs; second 
in importance was the effective operation and maintenance of 
the television equipment. 

To ensure a clear understanding of their responsibilities 
the following list of duties for the technicians was developed: 



1. Implement in every way possible the teaching efforts of the 

instructors, whether in direct teaching or in guided 
observation, : •* \ 

2, Operate and Maintain the equipment effectively. ** 



3* Keep efficient and factual records on all equipment use and '! 
performance, and of technical time on each assignment. 

4. Use extreme care in handling all cameras, test equipment, and* 
other TV accessories . • : ? 



5. Send requests for replacement parts, additional equipment, and 
supplies to the Coordinator of Technical Services.’ • 

6. Understand the general- objectives of all television teaching 
presentations, and guided observations, and demonstrate under- 
standing by efficient camera and audio operation. - u 

7*. Keep up-to-date on all technical and developmental aspects of 
' closed circuit television, and become informed about the * 
educational aspects of instructional television. 



S. Assist with the technical and operational training of Radio/ 
Television students in the Speech and Drama Department when such 
assignments are made by the Instructional Television Project 
Administrative Staff. ' • . < • 

9. Constantly develop skill in using the Instructional Television 
Project equipment. , u 



io. 
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Keep equipment, cables, and accessory materials in top condition 
and neat as possible. V . ' 'X\‘ r P ,*l 



11, ' Be aware of the importance of maintaining' end cultiwting 0 good- 

pu bli c relations with the college instructors, and yith public 
school personnel, , , ' . , V . ‘ * V ' ^ * ..... 

12. Be diligent in maintaining strict safety rules and security of 
‘ the equipment, and’ in protecting all' public property. - 



Mention should be made here of the background and 
experience of the television Technicians: these men- are ;• 

graduates of two-year public technical schools in television 
servicing and repair. Further, through the cooperation of 
the Division of State Colleges in the State Depai^ment of 
Education, these men - with the .Coordinator of A/y ^Technical 
Services - werS sent to *a three- day training school held at 
the KIN-TEL plant . in San Diego. This school covered all 
aspects of seryicing,, maintenance; and operation of the * 
television equipment "purchased for the project • • v The . ^ . : 

representative of the manuf acturer - of the campus ^distribution 
system also briefed the men in the ■operation of ? the system* 



Finally, it must be recorded that the work required to 
get the project in operation on schedule in the brief time 
available required a. tremendous effort and complete coopera- 
tion of all members .'of -phe technical- team j that the ^schedule 
was met. and the program ; operated on the first try - end 
continuously thereafter - is a tribute to their devotion ana 

their", skill.* ' ^ *;*" : 7\ 7 ’ 7 ' *7 : ., 7 . ; .* ; \ 7’’* 77 

•• This report on ; personnel would be incomplete’ -without ; • - 
mentioning .that .activating^- this program’ in ; 10sS thdn' eight’ 
months after budget apprpval would have been impossible* 
without extraordinary : assistanc e • Every department Of the 

State Government that had responsibility 1 for action to- 

initiate the project gave outstanding assistance and* 
complete consideration. . The State Department of Finance 
(Purchasing, Communications, and Legal; Divisions) ; the - 
St at e Department of Education (Division of State Colleges 
and TO Ocher- Education and; theBureau of AUdib-ViSual - . * - 

Education) : the San Jose State College Staff of the Office . 
of the Business Manager' (Accounting Office; Purchasing Office 
Buildings ' and Grounds ) j and the College AUdiorVisual Service » 
Center Staff all met every emergency with understanding and 
enthusiasm to help meet- the deadlines set up. Every deadline 
was met'.' v ' : "■ 



Another group of people who- have rendered; the State- and 
the College immeasurable service are the representatives of 
the commercial organizations which were potential suppliers 
of -equipment^ ^ or services fbr the project. Between -January • 
and December 1957 over fifty meetings were held With company 
engineers or representatives of ten companies manufacturing 
television systems, receivers, distribution systems, special 
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lights, accessory equipment, and with the representatives of 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. Meetings ranged 
from pne hour to full days, Saturdays and Sundays included. 

All these people gave freely of technical advice, specifications, 
and practical knowledge, and without competitive selling 
pressure. Their interest in the project, attested by their # 
continuing visits and encouragement and assistance, is a credit 
to their professional concern for the' long, range potentialities 
of the project. 

In short credit for getting the Intructional Television 
Project started goes «to persons too numerous to mention. ; . 



; • SECTION 3 . ' 

FACILITIES -FOP INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 

Space, equipment, installations, and special facilities, 
are exceptionally important elements in the. Instructional,. 
Television Project , This chapter will discuss briefly each , 
major element , but the pictures and captions, in this report 
give further specific information. 

Facilities . » • too,.-/-. . -.t •• •■ . i,. • :.* ■•...* 

.During early project planning, the Instructional . ; 
Television Center was in Barracks - B7, 600- square feet. 

This facility was used during the spring and summer of 1957.,, 
In late summer, with the completion of the Administration 
Building, the headquarters, studio, and master control room 
for the Instructional Television Project was moved to room 
TB-34. .. (This room, formerly the College Accounting Office, is 
not satisfactory for classroom functions but is well suited 
for instructional television purposes because, of its open 
floor space 7$0 'square i feet - three storage rooms and .two 

inner offices)., /■ , r..y 

Additional electrical power was brought to this room / 
through a? breaker panel, and 30 ampere outlets strategically 
located. Audio-visual drapes for light control and .back- 
ground purposes. were installed. Ceiling,, lights ; were augmented 
by* 5 two -tube VHO I very high, output)’ fluorescent- units with 
remote ballasts, and Color-Tran units were available, from the 
Audio-Visual Department for supplementary lighting. - One 
closet was modified to provide a small work area for minor 
repairs. The control room, a former office, was equipped 
with the film chain controls and the studio camera system 
controls in portable consoles.. One closet was equipped as 
a master control room, for Pacific-Telephone and .Telegraph 
racks, campus distribution system equipment, racks,, and 
antenna lead-ins. A multiple- stack antenna’ tower was ' 
on the room immediately over TB 34. r: v . ^ c 
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The Campus Television D istribution System, 

The College campus distribution system. for television 
signals provided a central distribution point with control 
panels and lines and outlets for 27 receiver stations on 
the College campus; additional audio lines were installed 
parallel with the television lines# This system also 
provided an antenna system for reception of television* 
broadcast stations in the area. Television signals can 
be transmitted from and td any tap point on- the system 
and simultaneous programs -■ either closed circuit or from 
the air - can be received and distributed. * 

i' ■ ' 1 tl • • • ■ *- 

Though circuits and other details of the television 
signal distribution system are explained in the illustra- 
tions, some general statements may be valuable. For •’ 
example, wire (a special type called "coaxial cable") 
is the roadway for television picture and sound in a •' 
closed circuit system. The cables used in the San Jose 
State College system were of twb types, RG11U (about 1/2" 1 

in diameter) and RG59U ( about 1/4" in diameter) . Since the 
college system required two-way program transmission, a 
dual cable system proved economical. One cable system was 
used for sending camera signals from rooms on the campus 
to any other point on the system, the other for carrying 
signals coitiing into the distribution center from the off- 
campus lines, from the antennas, and from the studios. - 
Over 10,000 feet Of cable were used# Further, while the 
coaxial cable was being installed, it was considered 
economical and desirable to put in a parallel audio cable 
for future sound or intercommunication use; a three-wire 
line was installed to provide two circuits when needed. 

v- , ' ■ ’ ■ v. ' ' ' r ‘ " ' • V ; ‘ - * • ■ ■ ‘ ’ 

, * 

The system provides 27 "tap points" where receivers 
or cameras could be connected; of these, one was at the . 
electronics work bench in the Audio-Visual Service Center, 
two in college television studios, the others ‘in classrooms 
in five buildings. Additional classrooms can be reached by 
extending cables from existing tap points. 

Getting from "here to there" is a problem with cables. 
Fortunately, since coaxial cable carries no significant 
amounc of current,- conduit is not required for cable 
installation, except for physical protection. But finding 
passageways, ducts, or conduit in and between buildings 
poses problems. The new classroom building was provided 
with 3/4" conduit into which two coaxial cables, telephone 
cables, and audio cables were to be run. This was finally 
accomplished, but smaller wire than desirable was used, 
necessitating additional amplifiers to convey the signals. 
Fortunately, most schools and colleges when constructing 
new buildings, are installing television conduit of a 
proper size to accommodate future television requirements. 

The antenna tower on the roof over Room TB 34 extends 
about 40 feet above the second floor roof. The antennas 
are for specific channels, and the stack is above buildings 
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that might interfere with direct line reception from Bay Area 
television stations. Leads come down the outside wall, one 
from ehch antenna, -and enter "through a window into the Master 
Control Room where they attach to the system, panel# 

A subcontractor for the Spencer-Kennedy Laboratories, 

Inc • , ( Electrical Appliance Company, Watsonville) . installed 
the distribution system. The State supplied coaxial and . 
audio cables and contracted directly with the Electrical 
Appliance Company for installing the cable. . This proved an 
economical decision since this sub- contractor installed 
cable for the State and connected the Spencer-Kennedy Laboratory 
system at the same time# Further, this company had previous 
experience in handling coaxial cable which requires special 
skills not always familiar to electrical contractors. (A 
stretched or bent cable can seriously affect performance. ) The 
Spencer-Kennedy Laboratory Engineer supervised final . installa- 
tion and testing, and, a most important service* instructed 
the Instructional Television Technical Staff in system 
operation and maintenance.., The final, briefing session was 
recorded on tape, transcribed, and later edited by the 
engineer, and his system description and technical advice is 
permanently available along with system schematics and date 
sheets*. > ■*, * ■ . * • 

. * Details of the Campus distribution system will not be 
discussed here, since every installation is custom designed to 
serve local requirements# However, Broadband Amplifiers were 
specified and are used throughout, and seem well adapted to 
the needs of the College. 

Only one problem has been discovered to date: one leg 

of the incoming (classroom to distribution center) system is 
operating at a low level, requiring additional amplification 
at the remote ?t head end i? ; the cause of this problem is being 
explored.. In other functions, no unexpected problems or i : 
limitations have evolved. ■ ■ • v 

The Off - Campus Leased Cable Sy stem ( Pacific Telephon e and 

Telegraph Company) ~ 

For the teacher observation program by television, the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company installed a coaxial 
cable line with appropriate accessory components from four 
San Jose public schools to the Master Control point on the 
Campus. From here, signals from the schools can be sent 
through the Campus system; and, over the same system, signals 
can be sent from the College to the public schools. . Three 
channels, two incoming and one outgoing, are available, and 
additional channels can be supplied on order. The Telephone 
Company also provides a separate inter-communication system 
parallel with the television circuit; this system, terminating 
in jacks at each receiving point, permits phone contact among 
all users of the system. 

Over a- ’year of study, planning, and negotiations preceded 
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installation of the' system by the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Existing’ tariff rates for commercial 
television services are beyond financial practicality for 
educational use, and no rates have been established for 
projects such as the teacher observation program by tele- • 
vision at San Jose* The Hagerstown, Maryland Project 
system is similar in some respects, but is much more 
extensive and has requirements differing from the one 
reported here. Private closed circuit systems, similar to. 

,f community antenna** systems are in operation for educational 
use in several parts of the country, and are generally less 
expensive than public carrier services. Local conditions, 
however, ‘ruled out a State-owned off-campus distribution 
system. * • ' ’ * 

The interest and competency of the representatives of 
the* Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, -and their 
thorough engineering study of the College requirements, 
resulted in a ff pilot f? system that has been' performing 
satisfactorily. Only the highest praise can be given for 
the care and attention to detail, and the follow-up services, 
of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Staff. This has-been 
a pioneering effort for both the College and the Company. 
Evaluations by both institutions will be made after some 
experience with the system. 

Further, since no tariff on closed circuit television 
services of the type installed exists, extensive negotia- 
tions among State off icialSy the Telephone Company 
Administration, and the College Instructional Television 
Staff were required. Cooperative effort marked all 
negotiations, and' contract and installation were completed 
on schedule. • • 

Television Receivers and Monitor-Receivers 

Extensive study and planning by the College Instructional 
Television Staff led to the development of specifications 
for a custom-designed receive r-mon it or . The exploratory 
nature of the San Jose Project necessitated maximum 
flexibility and optimum performance of the equipment 
selected* No available commercial receiver-monitor seemed 
to meet the specifications. After consultation with many 
television equipment representatives, the College was. - 
directed to CONRAC , • Incorporated , In Glendora, California, 
manufacturers of high quality monitors used by many major 
manufacturers, and quality kit type receivers for the 
custom television trade.- The specifications set forth by. 
the College required that they have a neat, semi -port able, 
wood cabinet with carrying handles; a front mounted quality 0 
speaker with high quality audio section in the receiver to 
drive the speaker; a locking control panel; top quality 
video circuitry; high definition; facilities for adjustable 
supporting legs; a 21" picture tube; and facilities for use 
both as a video monitor and as an RF (standard domestic) 
receiver on both 72 and 300 ohms. 



^ Some explanation here of "video monitor” and ”RF ^ ec J^Y? r 1 
may be appropriate. The former is a television 
will accept picture signals only, with the full, bandwidth tha* 
camera systems can transmit, in this case 3 me, ko\^d is not 
carried on a video circuit, but the picture signal is of hig 
definition, definitely superior to broadcase quality. Video 
distribution is usually used for short-range transmission in # 
instructional situations, such as in resource use of television, 
i .e. laboratory demonstrations and high magnification work where 
detail is essential, RF (Radio Frequency) transmission and 
reception is of the same nature as the signals broadcast over 
television stations, and optimum reception on closed circuit 
is about 4 me bandwidth. Many home receivers do not accept 
the full value of this bandwidth, and the specifications for 
the closed circuit receiver indicated 4 me. 

Since the sound accompanying the picture in many . 
cial receivers leaves much to be desired, and small side-mounted 
speakers are unsatisfactory for large group viewing, the 
specifications called for front mounted, quality speakers in 
a properly designed cabinet baffle. The audio circuitry and 
amplification was to be of a quality appropriate to the speaker. 

Because of a wide variety of viewing situations, the 
cabinets were designed to function on top of a desk or on 
legs. Johnson Leg Brackets were installed, and standard 1 
conduit was cut to appropriate length to establish desired 
receiver height; the legs can be cut to add lengths to allow 
the receiver to stand level on sloping or stepped auditorium 
floors, if necessary. Connections on the rear of the receiver- 
monitor provide for off-the-air reception from a standard 300 
ohm antenna line, from a 72 ohm closed circuit distribution 
system, and from video outputs of camera systems; provisions 
are made also to gang sets by "loop through” connectors. 

Inputs are provided, too, for separate sound signals when the 
sets are used as video monitors, either using the speaker 
alone or with the audio amplifier in the receiver. 

The administration and engineering staff of CONRAC, INC., 
were interested and cooperative in developing the pilot 
models of the receiver-monitors, and produced an initial 
production run of 21 unite for the College. Evaluation will 
be made of the receiver-monitors after a period of use. 
the meantime, they have operated with reliability and 
satisfactory performance. In addition to the Conrac units 
six RCA standard domestic receivers (two 21” and four 24 11 } 
were purchased for comparison with the Conrac Units. In 
addition, three 17" RCA portables were purchased for line 
monitors for studio use, and for testing the distribution 

system. 

Televisi on Cameras and Associate d Equipment 

A major problem in purchasing equipment is the selection 
of appropriate television camera systems. First, it is 
especially important to determine the type of program or 
programs that are to be undertaken; then, it is necessary to 
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establish minimum specifications for types of equipment 
and levels of performance required for the program. The 
Occupational Radio-TV Committee and the Instructional 
• Television Committee,, both Curriculum Study Committees 
of the State Department of Education - with representations 
from all State colleges made two important decisions an , 
recommendations in* December 1956. 

* . c * - * « 

1. Vidicon camera systems would be recommended, (rather than the 
more costly and complex image orthicon systems used by most 
television stations). . 

* 5 J • ' 

2. "Broadcast type 11 vidicon camera systems and associated 
. equipment would be recommended, rather than "industrial . 

type" equipment. 

' » - * 

These decisions, based on much deliberation and 
Considerable experience, were justified in this way: 
vidicon Cameras are smaller, more rugged, less costly, 

(both originally and operationally), and easier for 
students to use than image orthicon equipment j they are 
more easily maintained. > .Vidicoii tubes are by no means 
■- experimental, having been standard in commercial film 
chain equipment for a number Cf years j further, much 
developmental work 1 is being done toward establishing the 
vidicon 1 s light sensitivity at a level to permit their 
use in all commercial studio conditions. Numerous 
stations use vidicon studio camera systems on the air with 
satisfactory ^performance. ,f Broadcast system** is more 
difficult to define in terms of exact performance- 
characteristics, except in one key point: the provision of 

external synchronizing pulses. Industrial systems use 
circuitry that provides pulses from internal system sources, 
pulses that may vary in type and source from* system to 
system, thus making combination uses of equipment extremely 
unsatisfactory. Broadcast systems utilize a Synchronizing 
generator that supplies pulses meeting specifications 
established by the EIA (Electronic Industries Assoc •- 
formerly RETMA ) and the Federal' Communications Commission. 
All stations and all receivers using these external 
synchronizing generators can be assured of receiving 
signals, and combinations of equipment can be made without 
complications ; There are* other differences in broadcast 
equipment and in the complexity of component s y but these 
will not be discussed here.* « 

*It. should be mentioned that the above statement does not imply 

that Industrial television equipment is inferior to broadcast 
equipment' - it is. different . Industrial vidicon equipment offers 
- advantages of low price, simplicity of operation and maintenance, 
variety of packages and combinations of units, and, now, some 
industrial systems can be adapted to broadcast use with addition of 
* an E I A ; synchronizing generator. For many plications in closed 
circuit instruction, consideration of industrial equipment seems 
fully warranted. 





Broadcast equipment is somewhat more expensive than some 
types of industrial equipment, but when it is purchased it will 
not limit future expansion of the system, or ultimate 
transmission over the air* It will combine with other makes 
or types of equipment; further, it can be adapted to color by 
addition of color camera chains while all other components 
remain unchanged. Thus, as a long-term investment, without a 
"dead end" potential, "broadcast" equipment seemed desirable, 
especially for an exploratory project in a developmental 
period of television for instruction. 

Proce dure for Bidding and Purchasing Television Equipment 

After careful analysis of the three possible uses for 
television equipment in the College program - resource use, 
observation by remote cameras in the public schools, and studio- 
tvpe teaching programs (as well as occupational training 
potentials for Radio-Television Majors in Speech and Drama) - 
a set of general requirements was drafted. These were then 
discussed at great length with representatives of a number of 
manufacturers of industrial and broadcast television equipment. 
With each representative, minimum specifications were explored, 
and after all consultations were completed, specifications for 
bidding were written. To the greatest degree possible, exact 
specifications were given, but since each manufacturer provides 
differing methods of packaging systems, some flexibility was 
essential to avoid ruling out a desirable bidder. Five 
companies submitted bids for the camera systems, and the award 
was to KIN TEL of San Diego, California. This company 
delivered all essential units within 33 days of bid award. 

Details of the equipment purchased* may best be explored 
in the pictorial sections of this report, but in summary, the 
equipment included three -KIN TEL studio cameras, with view- 
finders and 4-lens turrets, lenses, tripods, doilies, tripod 
heads, camera controls, camera control monitors with "A 11, 
scopes (osciloscopes for measuring camera control adjustments), 
synch generators , power supplies, an electronic switcher fader, 
monitors, and necessary connecting cables.* 

In addition, three remote control camera systems were 
purchased, together with all associated camera controls, 
synch generators, power supplies, remote camera control 
panels, switcher- fader, connecting cables, monitors, and 
accessories. A film chain camera system was included, with 
multiplexer, one 16 mm magnetic/optical .projector and one 
dual drum 2" x 2" slide projector, together with table and 
mounting equipment. This package also included audio-video 



*See Appendix D for cost of these units and other equipment purchased 
for the program. 
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modulators for combining the video and- audio signal and 
producing a radio frequency ,(HF) signalf or tranj^ission 
on the distribution system to, standard commercial receivers. 



All components in the systems described above are 
compatible, and with minimum adjustment can be interchanged, 
used in combinations, or set up as single, complete 
operating units, according to the teaching requirements of 
the College program. The film chain can be 0 Plated . ... 

independently of other camera systems, or cqordinately with 
one or more units in the studio, or with other programming 
on the off-campus or on-campus distribution systems. 



Audio facilities, also flexible in capability , include 
three mixer-pre-amplifiers, providing two- channel, four- 
channel, or six- (or more) channel mipcing cu microphone 
circuits.. Microphones selected are low impedence, lavalier 
types, of high output, which serve for table top, neck-worn, 
or hanging units, as required. s 



Special mention here should be made of the remote cameras 
One is a three-lens turret camera (without viewfinder), with 
complete remote control on all functions including lens 
selection, iris, focus, pan, an<f tilt; two cameras are 
equipped with Perkin-Elmer Zoom Lenses, of 30 mm ( 1 . 2 ",) 

150 mm (6 ff ) focal length, and capable of remote adjustment 
on all functions— iris, focus 1 , pan, tilt, and "zoom” (which 
means that one lens can provide a view of any subject from 
close, narrow angle, to distant, wide angle). Specifications 
called for quiet operation of these remote units. The Zoom 
lenses had not been tested in field use, and the motors in 
the models delivered have proved to operate at a noise level 
extremely disturbing to some classroom teachers and pupils 
in the public schools, cansing them to be aware of camera 
operation. It is understood that new models of this lens may 
give low-noise performance. The remote turret lens camera _is 
relatively quiet in all functions. One other* limitation of ^ 
the. Zoom lens: the nature of its design makes it a relatively 

"slow” lens, and therefore it requires more light than the 
standard 16 mm lenses generally used on vidicon cameras; this 
limitation was weighed against the flexibility of scene . 
coverage by ^zooming,** and the unit was specified for two 
cameras. It is probable that, for the teacher observation 
program, one zoom camera and two turret cameras would now oe 
specified, after experience in the field. 

It might also be mentioned that the pilot study of 195& 
utilized only two cameras in the classrooms, but that 
experience prompted the College faculty to ask to try three 
cameras for more flexible picture pick-up in various parts 
of a classroom. 

Installa tion o£ the camera systems was undertaken 
primarily by The Instructional Television Technical Staff 
Members and the Technical Staff of the Audio-Visual Service 
Center of the College. Both the studio and the mobile 
trailer unit required construction of consoles made of 
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welded angle Iron and plywood sur raced with formica. Inter- 
connecting the television camera equipment required only ; 
attaching cables at the proper connections, for the most part. 
However, the total installation required many man-hours: the 

mobile unit required 624 man hours by the three television 
technicians and 346| man hours by the Audio-Visual technicians, 
a total of 970h man hours. The time of the Coordinator of 
Audio-Visual Technical Services in planning, supervising, and 
testing the installation was not recorded; needless to say his 
work was extensive and he spent much time at the task. 
Installation of the Instructional Television Studip equipment 
was not recorded, as this project was undertaken over a period 
of weeks after the trailer was operational. 

An engineer from KIN TEL spent about 24 man hours assist- 
ing the College Instructional Television Staff in testing and 
aligning the equipment after installation. Engineers of Neely 
Enterprises, representatives of KIN TEL, also spent about 24 
man hours in assisting in checking the equipment. Through the 
cooperation of the State Department of Education and Neely 
Enterprises, the three television technicians and the 
Coordinator of Audio-Visual Technical Services attended a 
Factory School at the KIN TEL plant in San Diego; this two- 
and-one-half-day school materially assisted the College 
technical staff members to become familiar with servicing and 
repair of the KIN TEL equipment • 

Prob lems with the television camera system have been few, 
after a normal Me-bugging 1 * period that is expected With any 
new installation. It is a tribute both to the KIN TEL 
equipment and to the College Instructional Television Staff 
that units were operational in a very few days after arrival. 
Problems of loose connections, cold joints, faulty connectors, 
and other minor items, were rapidly traced and solved. One 
major problem still remains: when used in some public school 

locations, the remote'camera systems are picking up an intermittent radio 
frequency signal that appears as a herringbone ^noise 51 in the 
picture; it is believed that the noise source may be a local 
radio station. Several methods thus far attempted to correct 
the problem have failed, and until the RF is completely 
eliminated, the system as used in the observation program 
cannot be considered entirely satisfactory. 

A minor component of deterioration has been observed in 
several of the vidicon tubes: a flaking that produces spots 

on the camera tube, and thus on the receiving tube picture. 

This is unusual, and has not been observed on previous vidicons 
used. A constant problem with television camera equipment is 
failure of the cable at the camera connectors, where constant 
motion, and the weight of the cable encourages breakage. The 
Instructional Television Staff has modified the connectors 
supplied, building an extension on the shank for the cable 
clamps, and has thus reduced cable failure substantially; 
but the problem is to be expected, and it is hoped that 
connector manufacturers will improve this critical point. The 
pan-tilt unit motors have failed on the three remote cameras, 
and have been replaced; in the observation program, these 
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units operate hour after hour and must ,be^ rugged for 
reliability. . i ' ’ < . ..« ’ <;• ^ . ■.-'•• •-• 

The reader i a invited to examine the- pictorial portions 
of this report and the captions ‘With each illustration. • 
Descriptions of individual instructional television projects 
that follow, in this report will indicate the utilization or 
equipment and reveal the reasons types of equipment were 
specified# . It will be apparent" that a, wide variety of . . . 

equipraent^combinat ions, program transmissions, and, television 
•teaching 'techniques can be undertaken# ' The entire system, . 

* while seeming complex to one unfamiliar with television »» 
installations, is, extremely forthright in design# And* it 
should be- understood that while- any specific teaching - - 

function might be performed with but a small portion of the • 
equipment, the total system was* conceived to permit experir 
mentation without technical limitations. 

If it seems redundant to mention the excellent cooperation 
and services of the equipment manufacturers and distributors, 
this repetition will be forgiven if readers can realize the 
hours and days of discussions, preparations of specifications 
and bid proposals the fifteen different companies invested 
in helping the College plan and obtain the instructional 
television equipment and installations. And, in the course 
of business, all but a few companies received no award and 
realized no immediate return for their time, energy, and 
talents. Let it be well known that these services are 
appreciated. It is reasonable to believe that in the nev r and 
growing field of instructional television all these reputable 
and cooperative firms, will derive benefits from their 
investment at San Jose. They have proved to be continuing 
friends, and look with interest on the program, lending 
support and assistance where they can; this is a tribute to 
the depth of their insight into the service function of 
business to education. It would be an incomplete statement 
not to list these companies: All Brite Fluorescent 

Fixtures of California, South San Francisco; Allied Radio 
and Television, San Jose; Conrac, Inc., Glendora, California; 
Custom Electronics, Oakland; General Electric Company, 
Schnectady, New York; Dage Television Division of Thompson 
Products, Inc., Michigan City, Indiana; Elmar Electronics, 
Oakland; General Precision Laboratories, Pleasantville,' 

New York; Jerrold Electronics, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 

KIN TEL, a Division of Cohu Electronics, San Diego, 

California; Neely Enterprises, North Hollywood and San Bruno, 
California; Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey; 
Spencer-Kennedy Laboratories, Boston, Massachusetts; and 
Sylvania Electric Company, Burlingame, California. 

Evaluating t el ev i sion equipmen t is a difficult problem. 
Competitive demonstrations are to be avoided; scientific 
measurements under proper conditions are more fair to 
manufacturers. Actual field experience with the equipment, 
and observation of units in service are useful in evaluation. 
Technically competent persons should evaluate both specifi- 
cations and actual equipment. In a field developing as 
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rapidly as television technology, each day brings new improve- 
ments and simplifications and increased reliability. f It 
should not be discouraging to prospective buyers that 
equipment obsolescence is to be expected; this is normal, and 
with the current status of well designed. and well build _ 
equipment, television is a practical and dependable medium of 
communication. In fact, the equipment is developed to a far 
greater; extent than are the skills and vision of those who 
are attempting to use it for education. With a spirit of 
exploration and determination and inventiveness, educators 
have with television- an ubiquitous tool of vast and unexplored 
potential for good. First, unwarranted fears must be allayed, 
which reminds us of a •' questionnaire asking Labor its opinion 
of w automation” - 75# were against it; asked its opinioh of 
^better, more economical, labor-saving, and cleaner ways to • 
produce goods” 65# of the same group was for them* ‘ s: 
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PROJECT 



INTRODUCTION 

«i * * • \ * . ; ' - 

The Instructional Television Observation Project was 
developed through five major organizational steps:, course 
selection, scheduling, organizing telecasts from the public 
schools, technical and operational aspects of the project, 
and evaluating the project* Each of these steps is briefly 
described in the* following pages. 

The f irst major step in organizing the observation 
program in the fall of 1956, was in the area of course 
sel ecti on* To make clear the complexity of the organization 
an5"coor3ination of such a project it is necessary to 
understand the types of educational experiences the program 
sought; to provide for the college students, • : This may be 
achieved by briefly describing the courses selected to be 
part of the observation program. ‘ 

The following courses were selected by the Division of 
Teacher Education for the study: 

„ ’* * •’ ». * % , ■ 

Elementary Education 104 - Element ary .School Curriculu m 
and Observation * .. ~ 

Education 150. - The Learner (for secondary 
credential candidate sJV 

The Department of Psychology selected two courses in 
which„ the television observation could profitably be 
utilized:. Psychology 150 ( Educationa l Psychology ) and 
Psychology 102 ( Chil d Psychology ) . Sealth and Hygiene 
courses 101 ( Child Growth and Developme nt) and 102 
( Adolescent Health ProblemsT" were selected by the staff in 
that lie partment to utilize televised observation# 



The second step, after the initial* effort to select and 
organize courses for v the television observation program, was 
in the area of sc heduling * * Persons familiar with the proces 
of class scheduling will understand the necessity of 
developing class .schedules very early in the semester prior 
tp the one for which the schedule is intended. This 
procedure made difficult, the establishment of definite 
schedules for spring. semester, 195#» television observation 
since the entire Instructional Television Project was 
contingent on the following factors : ■ \ 

1. That equipment and facilities could be purchased, 
installed and .made. operational by Spring Semester. * 

2. That the public school participation could be planned 
and the schools ready for telecasting by Spring 
Semester. 
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3. That College instructors could adjust their course 
organization to include the television observation 
experience if this service could be provided. 

Based on the assumption that the above problems would be 
solved by Spring Semester, television receivers, delivered 
February 15 , 195 8, were installed in the following college 
classrooms: 



LOCATION ROOM(S) NO. REC EIVERS SCHEDULED CLASSES 



Library 


315 


1 


Education 170 


316 


1 


Education 104; 170 


(These two rooms were reserved for television observation 16 




hours 


per week) 




Centennial Hall 


162 


1 


Education 150 


(Classroom Building) 165 


1 


Education 150; 104 




166 


1 


Education 150; 104 




231 


1 


Psychology 150 ; 102 




234 


1 


Psychology 150; 102 




358 


1 


Psychology 112 


Education Building 


53 


1 


Education 104; 102 


153 


1 


Education 104 




157 


1 


Education 104 


Multi-section 


55 


3 


Education 104; Health 


Viewing room 






& Hygiene 101, 102. 


Health & Hygiene 


39 




Health & Hygiene 






■ 


101 ; 194 




13 




Health & Hygiene 
102, 194 




25 




Health & Hygiene 








194; 127 


(See Appendix E for 


a complete viewing schedule) 



The third major, step in establishing the television 
observation program was organizing telecasts from the public 
.scho ols , (see Calendar of Meetings, Appendix F). 

The willing cooperation of the administrators and 
teachers in the .public schools made it possible to organize, 
prepare, and begin telecasting on a day-by-day schedule just 
thirty-eight days after the initial planning session on 
January 15, 1958. During these thirty-eight days, teachers 
and classes were selected, teaching materials, were prepared 
(see Appendix G for samples)*, coordination between the 

*See Appendix Supplement for complete packets of materials; 
copies at the College and the State Department of 
Education. . . 
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instructors at the college and the public school teachers 
was established, and techniques and methods of presenting 
and utilizing the television .observation experience were 
developed* 

The mechanics of installing and testing the complicated 
television system, final necessary preparations for the 
teachers in the public school to be televised on a day by 
day schedule, and last minute administrative and technical 
problems, made it impossible to. give the instructors any 
orientation to the television program before the first day 
of scheduled observation* Their willingness to learn the 
requirements of the new medium, to develop new skills in 
guiding television observation, and to encourage their 
students to adjust to a totally new method of observation, 
was an indication of their experimental attitude, and their 
professional competency. 

The fourth major step concerned technical and 
operational aspects of the television program. This phase 
of the organizational plan falls into three categories: 
equipment, installation, and operation. 

(See Equipment and Facilities, Chapter 1, Section 3) 



Equipment " , . v • 

The equipment, after installation was utilized in the 
following way: the three, remote cameras were, mounted on 

pedestals and placed in strategic locations in the classroom. 
The lights were, light-weight fiOrescent units hung between 
the existing light fixtures in the classroom. The microphone 
were placed above the activity areas of the classroom. The 
remainder of the equipment was installed in a trailer unit, 
to be used as a mobile control room at the schools. The on- 
campus distribution system provided twenty-seven viewing 
stations (only seventeen were used during the spring 
semester), and the off-campus distribution system provided, 
through contract with the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, two- incoming RF (audio-video) channels from the 
four public schools (See Television Distribution System 
Schematic) to the college, and one outgoing channel from the 
College to the public schools. 



Open-circuit telephone- channels' froftp the four schools 
to each viewing station on-campus were provided to facilitate 
two-way communication between the college instructor and the 
operator in the mobile unit, in directing the camera 
operation for his viewing class. ’ 

Installation ■■ 

. mm 1 m 

t * * ■ * • t • / *■ # • 4 

A 

The installation of the closed circuit television 
facility may be more clearly understood by a review {of the 
following calendar: ’ • ‘ • 
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Beginning Dates » ‘ Service Completion Dates 

*4 4 T 1 * , ^ . 

12/17/57 Contract signed with Pacific 2/27/58 

Telephone and Telegraph Telco system 

Company for off-campus installed and 

distribution system. ready for field 

tests. 



1/16/58 



12/6/57 



1/2/58 



Contract signed with 
Electrical Appliance Co., 
Watsonville, to pull 
cables through existing 
conduit on-campus 

Bid awarded to Spencer- 
Kennedy -Laboratories to 
install a distribution 
system on-campus 

‘ « 1 1 

Television Equipment 
received from KINTEL 



2/W/58 

Contract completed 



2/21/58 

0n-campus Distribution 
system installed and 
ready for field tests. 

2/14/58 
Mobile unit 
installation * 
completed. 



Installation Time: 3 TV Technicians 624: Manhours 

3 AV Technicians 346 s ft M 

. Total 970: J 



2/1/58 Equipment and Signal tests 2/20/58 , 

started at Horace Mann First equipment tests 

Elementary School '< • , completed. First , 

clear signal . 
delivered over the 
distribution system 

2/19/58.. 

3/4/58 .. . Continuing field tests on 3/8/58 

. equipment and distribution Field tests 

systems. completed. 

Total hours of testing: 49£ 



3/10/58 . Began day-by-day telecasting 

from Horace Mann Elementary 
SChOOl... ; 

Operation 



The operational phase of the television observation 
program began on March 10, 1958. The equipment was turned on 
at 7:45 a.m., and transmitting of the observation program 
officially, began at 9:30 a.m* According to the agreed schedule 
of operation in the public school it was necessary to move the 
remote equipment from classroom to classroom at the end of each 
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day of telecasting; with the exception of the move the 
first day, lights and, microphones were provided for, each 
room to be televised and left, for the entire program at 
a particular school, , An inspection of .'the following 
calendar will give some indication,- of the sequence of t . , r 
moves necessary in the elementary schools: :• c ; 



. ? -j. .. : TABLE I ... , t : 

TELEVISION OBSERVATION. SCHEDULE 
: V v ; ".HORACE MANN ELJMENTAKC , SCHOOL . 



Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


March 10 


. V" -li.; 1 ' ’ 

* • 4 ... - , 


12 '■ •; 


. 13 ’ 


* ‘ | 

14,.-..: . 


Willson , 


• Pett 


• v • * . : - % 

Brown * - , 


Willson . 


Pett (AM) 


March 17 ' 


f 1 IS 

r i *. '+ . 


; ! 19 / : 

. . • 4 s* # . • . - • 


; 20. . 


. -.I,!.' *^,T. ' ,1 - 


Brovin 


Willson,,. 


... , Pett > , 


% Brown ,, 


Willson . 


March 24 


25 ‘ J 


• 26 •" 


2? 


28 ' 


Pett 


Brown 


Willson . 


Pett 


Brpwn , 

i * " 4 * * ■* 1 ' 

■ is' -V / 



TABLE II 1 

TELEVir T 0N - OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 
SELMA OLINDER EL®J3NTARI SCHOOL 

- • . • • t- . • ‘ . * 



Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday' 


Friday * 


April 7 
Barnwell 


8 . 

Turbeville 


‘i 

Marsh 


10 • 
Barnwell 


No Tele- - "” 
cast ■ 

; • " v ** 


April 14 


15 


16 * 


17 


18 


Marsh 


Turbeville 


Barnwell 


Marsh 

'•*. , “ . "v" \ 


Turbeville 
P«Mt only 



The operation required dismantling and assembling the 
equipment, and at Horace Mann Elementary School each* • 
second day the mobile unit had to be moved from one side 
of the school building to the other. A total of 74 man- 
hours by three television technicians was spent in this 
work. 

Total operation for the observation program required 
two television technicians working in the mobile unit for 



<v*c*- >***<* wtotr&r-* 



■mm? 



• "**■* **» *<*.*«? ** *» +0- ■■**&**%**' 
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fifty-four telecasting days, for a total of 267 :£ hours in 
transmitting time* The total time the television equipment 
was operating, including warm-up and testing, was 382 hours., 
Total operation and equipment k cost* per hour of transmission 
was Sl9«38 for the observation program. 

fifp mteZ fi£g£ in the organization of the 
Television Observation Program was to develop a method of 

f valuation by as many of the participants as possible. 

valuation records for the college instructors included: 
Instructors 1 ITV Television Diaries, and reports of evaluation 
meetings. 

* * 

'■Evaluations by college students were based upon: pre-and 

post-tests developed' from the course objectives 5 unsolicited 
statements contained in assignments concerning the total 
course; -arid an* evaluation by the Education 10L students of 
field* observation and' television observation, giving advan- 
tages, disadvantages, and recommendations.* 

The results of all instructor and student evaluations 

appear in the separate" studies of each course."' : 

, # " 6 '• * 

, Evaluations by the public school teachers were obtained 
in the following manner: at the end of each observation 

period the participating teachers and the school principals 
were asked to write summary statements giving their reactions 
to the observation program by ; television as conducted at 
their schools. At Horace Mann Elementary School members of 
the College Elementary Education Department faculty and the 
participating teachers met at the end of the second week of 
telecasting from that school for an evaluation meeting. On 
subsequent pages the evaluations of the principals and 
teachers from the, public schools are reported in full. 

‘Uiqcussion of each college * t course included in the 
Instructional Television Observation Program follows in 
succeeding pages. . . 

! * ' * ; • SECTION 1 ' 3 ’ - * ' 

■; • * 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND OBSERVATION , , 

. ' t r ' ‘ ** # ^ < % « * >, ' * ’ 1 ** r 

* The Instructional Television Observation Project began 
at Horace Mann Elementary School on March 10, 1958, 
primarily to provide observation experience for credential 
candidates regularly enrolled in Elementary Education 104, 
Elementary School Curriculum an<£ Observation . The course is 
briefly described as follows: * ‘ . 



■#The equipment cost figures in "this report are based on five year 
'^amortization. ‘ * ;?r 4., ' *• '» *' ' 



*? 

11 . • .Elementary Education 104* Elementary School Curri culum and 
Observation . A laboratory course combining modern theory of 
education with actual practice through guided observation and 
participation in two public elementary schools (College 
Catalog, p. 99)* . 

* 

This course is primarily oriented toward the teacher and . 
teaching methods, but the student is also concerned . with 
problems of child behavior, growth and development, and 
the school environment. 

« „« h •> . * 4 

Area s of Concern 

One of the most . valuable experiences in the teacher 
education program at San Jose State College is that 
offered the credential candidate to observe an actual 
classroom in operation. Since the College operates no - 
demonstration school, observation is entirely in the 
public schools in the area surrounding the College.* 

The rapid growth of the College has created serious 
problems in the teacher education program in the following 
area: 

1. Increasing college enrollments have placed a burden \ ^ 
on the public schools within practical traveling 
distance, to provide enough classrooms for 
observers.’ 

2. Difficulty in obtaining sufficient situations 

where the observer is able to see the roost ^ 
experienced classroom teachers at work seriously 
•reduces the efficiency of the teacher education 
program* ‘ 

The developmental study in television observation was 
developed primarily to determine whether closed circuit 
television observation could be used to supplement field 
observation, thus alleviating some of the burden placed on 
the public schools. In addition, large groups of students 
could receive guided observation by a skilled college 
instructor, and the entire group could share the observation 
experience and discuss immediately what is seen and heard; 
thus, closed circuit television would not only help. to ; 
alleviate some of the problems, but would add a new dimension 
to the teacher education program. 

. a ¥ *0' 

Scheduling 



Education. 104 was the. only course in the entire • • 
Instructional Television Observation Project that could be 
scheduled late in the spring semester to take full advantage 
of televised observation from the public schools. This 
schedule was developed in the following manner: block 

viewing for ninety-eight students in five sections of • 
Elementary Education was conducted in a large room in the 



'''For a statement by Dr. Lovell Go Keith, Hoad, Department of Elementary 
Education, of the need for television observation, see Appendix H. 



Education Building. It was formerly the Little Theatre, 
capacity 300, converted as a classroom. Pour 21-inch Gonrac 
television receivers were installed, one on each outside 
aisle, and two as the front of the room. The students were 
required to attend television observation for two hours, from 
9:30-11:30 a.m., twice each week for four weeks. Five 
elementary Education Instructors alternated in giving directed 
observation to the viewing students. In addition, the 
individual instructors were able to use the receivers in their 
rooms during class time for supplementary viewing. 

Since the Elementary Education students had a required 
number of television observations scheduled, the first six 
weeks period of the observation project was devoted to meeting 
their needs. • 



The two elementary schools selected were: Horace Mann 

Elementary School, for viewing from March 10-2B, 195#; and 
Selma. Olinder Elementary School, for viewing from April 7-lB 
195$. 
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P rocedure 

„ »■ * . t < . 

The method of observation used to televise classroom 
activity in the elementary schools for the College Teacher 
Education Program will be briefly described. 

Methods of Observation . The * participating teachers and 
principals in the public schools cooperated heartily with 
every phase of the program; While the Education Division 
instructors believed that it would be desirable to observe a 
given class for several days, the elementary school teachers 
objected to this schedule, not wishing to be observed by large 
groups for more than one day at a time. * 

■j * % * m ' 

"At- 'Horace Mann Elementary School three teachers rotated 
days In the following sequence : 

- Appr oximate Ages 

• Teacher Room Grade of ^St^de nts^. 

Mrs. Mabel Willson E 6th 10 years 9 mo. to ' 

■■ • : • :*•*’*• 12 years - - 

* - * i " w 

Miss Aleen Pett £ 2nd 6 years 9 mo. to 

7 years $ mo. 



Mrs. Merle Brown * 15 4th and Jth 6 -years' 9 mo. to 

• >» * - 10 years 6 mo* 

.***,*, * * * . ’*•-*/ ' • , «. * 

The classrooms of these teachers were observed for four 
hours each day, and at their request all viewing was interrupted 
during recess and lunch hour. ; . * - 



At the end of three weeks, 
Olinder Elementary School where 



the program was moved to Selma 
a similar arrangement was made, 



